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ORIGINAL. 

TITMOUSE AND ITS YOUNG. 

Here is a pretty picture of a little bird 
called the titmouse, with its young. The 
little one is opening its mouth to receive 
the food which the mother bird brings it. 
Itis found both in Europe and America. 
It has a short cone-shaped bill with a few 
bristles at the base. It is aremarkably ac- 
tive little bird, and is continually flitting 
from branch to branch of the trees, some- 
times suspending itself downwards, and in 
all kinds of singular attitudes, in its pur- 
suit of insects among the foliage. Insects 
are its principal food, but it is fond of ber- 
ties and pulpy fruits, and as we see it in 
the picture, has probably just been mak- 
ing a feast from the fruit which hangs over 
it. It is petulent, excitable, and extreme- 
ly courageous in its disposition. It will 
defend itself and young with a persever- 
ance almost beyond belief. Even larger 
birds are attacked by it, and it is so extre- 
mely active that it generally comes off vic- 
torious. ‘This little creature is very hardy, 
more so than almost any other bird of its 
size, braving the severest cold of our conti- 
nent, as far north as the country around 
Hudson’s Bay, and always appearing most 
lively in the coldest weather. The notes 
of the male bird are very lively, they can 
scarcely be called a song, but a cheerful, 
frequently repeated, and often varied twit- 
ter. It is usually seen during the fall and 
winter when it approaches nearer to the 
cultivated portions of the country. These 
birds formerly gave much alarm to the own- 
ers of gardens and other grounds, under 
the impression that they were destroying 
the buds of the trees, but now they are 
Welcome visitors, for it has been ascertain- 
edthat they are engaged when on the 
ttees in the beneficial operation of seeking 
for the caterpillars which infest them.— 
These birds are called black-cap’d titmice 

use they have a little bunch of feathers 
on the tops of their heads. This plumage 
'smuch browner and duller in winter than 
iusummer. The young birds do not have 
this until towards the spring following 
their birth. 

These birds, I am very sorry to say, of- 
‘en fight violently with each other, and 
will attack old and sickly birds that are 
incapable of making any resistance. They 
tlways direct their blows against the skull, 
generally aiming for the eye. This is a 
sad trait of character, but we can excuse it 
4% they do not know any better. 

Titmice are extremely fond of flesh, and 
suet, and they frequently pick bones from 





dunghills, and other places where they 


have been thrown. The largest titmice 
are about five inches in length. They 
have a particular aversion to the owl, and 
when this homely creature happens to ven- 
ture forth in the day time, whole flocks of 
titmice will club together and chase him 
back to his hole. If the owl, however, finds 
one of them about after dark, he has his re- 
venge, as he can see then, much better 
than the titmouse. 

The nests of these birds are constructed 
with the most exquisite skill, and with 
materials of the utmost delicacy; such as 
moss, hair, and the web of spiders, with 
which the whole is tied together. Mr. 
Audibon describes one which he found, in 
the following manner: 

“The nest was placed at the height of 
not more than three feet from the ground, 
in the hollow of a decayed low stump, 
scarcely thicker than a man’s leg; the 
whole so rotten that it crumbled to pieces 
on being touched. I cautiously removed 
the woody enclosure and took possession 
of the nest, which I obtained in perfect 
order. It was shaped like a purse, eight 
inches in depth, two in diameter inside, 
its sides about half an inch thick. It was 
entirely composed of the finest fur of dif- 
ferent quadrupeds, but principally of the 
great northern hare, so thickly and ingeni- 
ously matted throughout, that it looked as 
ifit had been felted by the hand of man. 
It was quite elastic throughout, and rather 
wider at the bottom, probably in conse- 
quence of the natural growth of the young. 

EstTE1tLe. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FANNIE LEE 


THE ORPHAN. 


‘* Every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” so thought Fannie Lee, as she with 
slow, weary steps, retraced her way to her 
now lonely home. She had been to her 
mother’s grave. It was her last visit to 
that sacred spot, for the morrow would 
take her far away. 

As she entered the gate, and walked up 
the narrow path, which led to her once 
happy home; her eyes wandered over the 
flowers which so thickly clustered abouther, 
so lately reared by her sainted mother.— 
With what an anguish of spirit gazes she 
upon them, here and there picking a cher- 
ished blossom, and thinking of the many 
lessons of truth taught from them by her 
whose sweet voice was now hushed in 





death. Fannie was indeed an orphan. 
A few years before, her father, a 
clergyman, and a man of much learn- 
ing and deep piety, died, leaving his 
wife and child in poor circumstances, 
for although he had much of those 
treasures which neither ‘moth or 
rust dot& corrupt,” the treasures of 
this world had been denied him.— 
On the death of Mr. Lee, the mem- 
bers of his little flock kindly gave 
his wife and child the use of the 
house they then occupied, for though 
but poor themselves, they could not 
bear the thought that the family of 
: their much loved pastor should suf- 
} fer. 

Here, away from the busy world 
they lived. Fannie’s mother was a 
woman of fine mind, and _ heart-felt 
piety; she endeavored to instil into 
her daughter’s heart those principles 
which she knew would be sufficient 
to sustain her under all the trials of 
life, which she might be called to bear, 
and well she knew she would soon have to 
endure them alone; for Mrs. Lee, though 
she tried to shut out the dreadful truth, 
knew she must die. Her health, always 
delicate, since the death of her husband 
had been gradually failing, and now she 
saw herself about to be separated from her 
dearly loved daughter; she prayed her 
Heavenly Father to prepare them both for 
her great and last change. 

Time passed on. As the gentle winds 
of summer played among the trees, Mrs. 
Lee was laid upon her death bed. Her 
gentle words of comfort and tender coun- 
sel sunk deep into the heart of Fannie, and 
as she gazed upon the‘almost radiant coun- 
tenance of her mother, she thought how 
sweet ’twould be to lie down and die be- 
side her. Thus she died with her hand 
clasped in that of her daughter’s, breathing 
her name and asking of God to bless and 
care for her. 

Fannie is now bereft of all earthly 
friends, yet God has not forsaken her in 
her trouble, and as she takes a last sad 
look of albthe well-remembered well-be- 
loved scenes of her childhood, her heart 
grows calm in the thought that this world 
is not our only home. Through the kind- 
ness of some benevolent persons, knowing 
her circumstances, she has procured the 
situation of governess in a distant town. 
Here she still remains, subjected to trials, 
yet, as she performs her daily round of 
duties the counsels of her mother rise be- 
fore her mind as if they were melodies 
from a heavenly land. And here she waits 
with perfect resignation the time when 
God shall re-unite her to her parents in 
those regions of bliss, where parting is un- 
known. M. E. C. 
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Narrative. 





THE FIRST MARRIAGE 


IN THE FAMILY. 


‘Home!’ how that little word strikes 
upon the heart strings, awakening all the 
sweet memories that had slept in memory’s 
chamber! Our home was a “pearl of 
price” among homes; not for its archi- 
tectural elegance—for it was only a four 
gabled, brown, country house, shaded by 
two antediluvian oak trees; nor was its 
interior crowded with luxuries that charm 
every sense and come from every clime.— 
Its furniture had grown old with us, for we 
remembered no other; and, though polish- 
ed as highly as furniture could be, by daily 








scrubbing, was somewhat the worse for 
wear, it must be confessed. 

But neither the house nor its furnishing 
makes the home ; and the charm of ours lay 
in the sympathy that linked the ‘nine that 
called it ** home” to one another. F ather, 
mother, and seven children—five of them 
gay hearted girls, and two boys, petted 
just enough not to be spoiled—not one 
link had ever been dropped from the chain 
of love, or one corroding drop fallen upon 
its brightness. 

‘ One star differeth from another in glo- 
ry,’ even in the firmamentofhome. Thus 
—though we could not have told a stranger 
which sister or brother was dearest—from 
our gentle ‘ eldest,’ an invalid herself, but 
the comforter and counseller of all beside, 
to the curly haired boy, who romped and 
rejoiced in the appellation of ‘ baby,’ given 
five years before—still, an observing eye 
would have soon singled out sister Ellen 
as the sunbeam of our heaven, the “* morn- 
ing star” of our constellation. She was 
the second in age, but the first in the in- 
heritance of that load of responsibility 
which, in such a household, falls naturally 
upon the eldest daughter. Eliza, as I have 
said, was ill from early girlhood: and El- 
len had shouldered all her burden of care 
and kindness, with a light heart and a 
lighter step. Upstairs and down cellar, 
in the parlor, nursery or kitchen—at the 
piano or the wash tub—with pen, pencil, 
needle, or ladle—sister Ellen was always 
busy, always with a smile on her cheek, 
and a warble on her lip. 


Quietly, happily, the months and years 
went by. We never realized that change 
was tocome over our band. To be sure, 
when mother would look in upon us, seat- 
ed together with our books, paintings, and 
needle-work, and say in her gentle way, 
with only half a sigh, ‘ Ah, girls, you are 
living your happiest days!’ we would 
glance into each other’s eyes, and wonder 
who would go first. But it was a wonder 
that passed away with the hour, and ruffled 
not even the surface of our sisterly hearts. 
It could not be always so—and the change 
came at last! 

Sister Ellen was to be married! 

It was like the crash of a thunder-bolt 
in a clearsummer sky! Sister Ellen—the 
fairy of the hearthstone, the darling of 
every heart—which of us could spare her? 
Who had been so presumptuous as to find 
out her worth? For the first moment, this 
question burst from each surprised, half 
angry sister, of the blushing tearful Ellen! 
It was only for a moment; for our hearts 
told us that nobody could help loving her, 
who had looked through her loving blue 
eyes, into the clear well-spring of the heart 
beneath. So we threw our arms around 
her, and sobbed without a word ! 


We knew very well that the young cler- 
gyman, whose Sabbath sermons and gentle 
admonitions had won all hearts, had been, 
for months, a weekly visitor to our fireside 
circle. With baby Georgie on his knee, 
and Georgie’s brothers and sisters clustered 
about him, he had sat through many an 
evening, charming the hours away, until 
the clock startled us with its unwelcome 
nine o’clock warning ; and the softly spok- 
en remainder, ‘ Girls, itis bed time!’ woke 
more than one stifled sigh of regret. Then 
sister Ellen must always go with us, to lay 
Georgie in his little bed; to hear him and 
Annette repeat the evening prayer and 
hymn her lips had taught them ; to comb 
out the long brown braids of Emily’s head ; 
to rob Arthur of the story book, over which 
he would have squandered ‘the midnight 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








oil:’ and to breathe a kiss and a blessing 
over the pillow of each other sister, as she 
tucked the warm blankets tenderly about 
them. 

We do not know how often, of late, she 
had stolen down again, from these sisterly 
duties, after our senses were locked in 
sleep ; or if our eyes and ears had ever 
been open to the fact, we could never have 
suspected the minister to be guilty of such 
a plot against our peace! That name was 
associated, in our minds, with all that was 
. superhuman. ‘The gray haired pastor who 
had gone to his grave six months previous, 
had sat as frequently on that same oaken 
arm-chair, and talked with us. We had 
loved as a father and friend, and had al- 
most worshiped him as the embodiment of 
all attainable goodness. And when Mr. 
Neville came among us, with his high pale 
forehead, and soul-kindled eye, we had 
thought;his face also, ‘‘ the face of an an- 
gel !”,—too glorious for the print of mortal 
passion! Especially, after in answer to 
an urgent call from the people among whom 
he was laboring, he had frankly told them, 
that his purpose was not to remain among 
them, or anywhere on his native shore; 
that he only waited the guidance of Provi- 
dence to a home in a foreign clime. After 
this much bewailed disclusure of his plans, 
we placed our favorite preacher on a high- 
er pinnacle of saintship. 

But sister Ellen was to be married—and 
married to Mr. Neville! And then—‘ O, 
sister, you are not going away to India!’ 
burst from our lips, with a fresh gush of 
sobs. 

I was the first to look up into Ellen’s 
troubled face. It was heaving with emo- 
tions that ruffled its calmness, as the tide- 
waves ruflle the sea. Her lips were firmly 
compressed ; her eyes were fixed on some 
distant dream, glassed with two tears, that 
stood still in their chalices, forbidden to fall. 
I almost trembled as I caught her glance. 

* Sisters! Agnes—Emily !’ she exclaim- 
ed in ajhusky whisper. ‘ Hush! be calm! 
Don’t break my heart! Do I love home 
less than’ — 

The effort was too much; the words 
died onherlips. We lifted her to the bed, 
frightened into forgetfulness of our own 
grief. We soothed her until she, too, 
wept freely and passionately, and, in weep- 
ing, grew strong for the sacrifice to which 
she had pledged her heart. 

We never spoke another word of remon- 
strance to her tender heart, though often, 
in the few months that flitted by us to- 
gether, we used to choke with sobbing, in 
some speech that hinted of the coming se- 
paration, and hurry from her presence to 
cry alone. 

Our mother had told us the tidings, with 
white lips that quivered tenderly and sad- 
ly. Nolove is so uniformly unselfish as a 
mother’s surely; for though she had lean- 
ed on Ellen as the strong staff of her de- 
clining years, she sorrowed not, as we did, 
that she was going. She was too happy 
in the thoughts that her child had found 
that ‘‘ pearl of price’’ in a cold and evil 
world—a true, noble, loving heart, to guide 
and protect her. 

Father sat silently in the chimney cor- 
ner, reading in the family Bible. He was 
looking further than any of us—to tho pe- 
rils that would environ his dearest daugh- 
ter, and the privations that might come 
upon her young life, in that unhealthy, un- 
civilized corner of the globe, whither she 
was going. But both our parents had de- 
dicated their children to God; and they 
would not cast even a shadow on the path 
of self sacrifice and duty their darling had 
chosen. 

To come down to the unromantic little 
details of wedding preparations: how we 
stitched and trimmed, packed and prepared 
—how we stoned raisins with tears in our 
eyes; and seasoned the wedding cake with 
sighs. But there is little use in thinking 
over these things. Ellen was first and 
foremost in all, as she had always been in 
every emergency, great or small. Nothing 
could be made without her. Even the 
bride’s cake was taken from the oven by 
her own fair hands, because no one—ser- 
vant, sister, or even mother—was willing 
to run the risk of burning sister Ellen’s 
bride’s cake; and she knew just how to 
bake it. 

We were not left alone in our labors; 
for Ellen had been loved by more than the 
home-roof sheltered. Old and young, poor 
and rich, united in bringing their gifts, re- 





grets and blessings to the chosen compan- 
ion of the pastor they were so soon to lose. 
There is something in the idea of missionary 
life that touches the sympathy of every 
heart which mammon has not too long 
seared. Tosee one, with sympathies and 
refinements like our own, rend the strong 
ties that bind to country and home, com- 
fort and civilization, for the good of the 
lost and. degraded heathen, brings too 
strongly into relief, by contrast, the selfish- 
ness of most human lives led among the 
gayeties and luxuries of time. 

The day, the hour, came. Theship was 
to sail from B., on the ensuing week; and 
it must take away an idol. 

She stood up in the village church, that 
all who loved her, and longed for another 
sight of her sweet face, might look upon 
her, and speak the simple words that 
should link hearts for eternity. We sis- 
ters stood all around her, but not too near ; 
for our hearts were overflowing, and we 
could not wear the happy faces that should 
grace a train of bridesmaids. She had 
cheered us through the day, with sunshine 
from her own heart, and even while we 
were arraying her in her simple white 
muslin, Jike a lamb for sacrifice, she had 
charmed our thoughts into cheerfulness. 
It seemed like some dream of fairy land, 
and she the embodiment of grace and love- 
liness, acting the part of some Queen Tita- 
nia for a little while. The dream changed 
to a far different reality, when, at the door 
of her mother’s room, she put her hand 
into that of Henry Neville, and lifted her 
eye with the look that said, ‘* Where thou 
goest will I go,’ even from all beside !’ 

Tears fell fast in that assembly ; though 
the good old matrons tried to smile, as 
they passed around the bride, to bless her 
and bid her good-bye. A little girl, ina 
patched but clean frock, pushed forward, 
with a bouquet of violets and strawberry 
blossoms in her hand. 

‘ Here, Miss Nelly—please, Miss Nelly,’ 
she cried, half laughing, half sobbing, ‘I 
picked them on purpose for you !’ 

Ellen stooped and kissed the little, eager 
face. The child burst into tears, and 
caught the folds of her dress, as though 
she would have buried her face there. But 
a strong armed woman, mindful of the 
bride’s attire, snatched the child away. 

‘And for what would ye be whimpering 
in that style, as if you had any right to 
Miss Ellen ?’ 

‘She was always good to me, and she’s 
my Sunday School teacher!’ pleaded the 
little girl, ina subdued undertone. 

Agnes drew her to her side, and silently 
comforted her. 

‘Step aside—Father Herrick is here!’ 
said one just then. 

The crowd about the bridal pair opened, 
to admit a white haired, half blind old 
man, who came leaning on the arm of his 
rosy granddaughter. Father Herrick was 
was asuperanuated deacon, whose good 
words and works had won for him a place 
in every heart of that little assembly. 

‘They told me she was going,’ he mur- 
mured; ‘they say ’tis her wedding. I 
want to see my little girl again—bless her!’ 

Ellen sprang forward, and laid both her 
white, trembling hands in the large hand 
of the goodold man. He drew her near 
his failing eyes, and looked searchingly 
into her young, soul-lit countenance. 

‘I can just see you, darling; and they 
tell me I shall never see you again! Well, 
well—if we go in God’s way, we shall all 
get to heaven; and it’s all light there!’ 
He raised his hand over her head, and ad- 
ded solemnly, ‘the blessing of blessings be 
upon thee, my child. Amen!’ 

‘Amen!’ echoed the voice of Henry Ne- 
ville. 

And Ellen looked up with the look of an 
angel. 

So she went from us! O, the last mo- 
ment of that parting hour has burnt itself 
into my being forever! Could the human 
heart endure the agony of parting like that, 
realized to be indeed the last—ligated by 
no ray of hope for eternity? Would not 
reason reel under the pressure? 

It was heard to bear; but I have no 
words to tell ofits bitterness. She wentto 
her missionary life; and we learned, at 
last, to live without her; though it was 
many a month, before the little ones could 
forget to call on ‘ Sister Ellen” in any im- 
pulse of joy, grief, or childish want. Then 
the start, and the sigh, ‘0, dear, she’s 
gone—sister is gone!’ and fresh tears 


would flow. ‘Gone, but not lost;’ for 
that First Marriage in the family opened 
to us a fountain of happiness, pure as the 
spring of self sacrifice could make it. Our 
household darling has linked us to a world 
of needy and perishing spirits—a world 
that asks for the energy and the aid of 


not only those who go from us, but of 


those who remain in the dear country of 
their birth. God bless lrer and her charge! 
Dear sister Ellen !—there may be another 
breach in the family—we may all be scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven— but no 
change can come over us like that which 
marked the First Marriage. 
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ORIGINAL. 


Looking over some old papers, my eye fell 
upon a journal written during a four weeks 
journey to the then “ Far west” Indiana, nearly 
twenty yearsago. Much less time now suffices 
to see many of the wonders of the “Old World,” 
and I have thought it might interest some of the 
youthful readers of the Youtli’s Companion, to 
travel over again with me a portion of that toil- 
some, tedious mode of conveyance which has 
given place to the present speedy but more 
hazardous flight. 


A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 


Canal Boat Mohegan, 
Friday, P. M., Near Buffalo. 

Have now been on board the Mohegan 
five days. Begin to be wearied with this 
monotonous mode of travelling. Started 
from Troy Monday morning: found the 
Mohegan a fine Boat handsomely carpeted 
and cushioned, ‘he captain a pious tempe- 
rance man, opposed to Sunday travelling, 
spending his Sabbaths alternately in Troy 
and Buffalo, making the trip in six days. 
Although the travelling is monotonous, the 
cabin affords sufficient variety to amuse 
one not accustomed to be nervous. 

The cabin is very small for the accom- 
modation of its more than thirty passengers 
including sixteen children. The first day 
my curiosity was kept alive, by trying to 
devise where we were to lodge at night. 
Not wishing to expose my ignorance, or my 
Yankee origin by inquiry, I waited till 
night came and was soon satisfied. The 
little ones of the company began to grow 
sleepy, and about sunset the chamber-maid 
entered with the request that we would 
walk upon deck, or into the dining cabin, 
while she prepared the berths. A few mo- 
ments sufficed for the transformation. 
When we were called back, we found the 
cushioned seats around the room opened 
like sofa beadsteads, and clean comfortable 
looking double berths formed upon them. 
Above these, the cabin was completely sur- 
rounded by two tiers of narrow shelves, 
the upper one so narrow and so near the 
top of the boat, I wondered whose lot it 
must be to perch up there. Folding doors 
separated this small apartment into ladies’ 
and gentleman’s sleeping cabins. 

Every berth was soon occupied. The 
oldest ones selected the lowest, though a 
little terrified at the slight looking straps 
and hooks which confined the shelves upon 
which those above them slept. Thinking 
it liable to Jeast interruption, and with no 
fear from any above, I selected one of the 
highest, and with the help of a motherly, 
fat Quaker lady who had been honorably 
awarded a whole berth below me, I climb- 
ed up into my roost. There was no dan- 
ger of being jolted, or falling out in my 
sleep that night, for sleep was out of the 
question. Nevertheless it was a social, 
merry night. ‘* What’s thy name little 
friend up there?” said the jovial, good old 
“aunt Martha,” from her nice enviably 
void bed. ‘* Well, I beg thee’ll give me 
notice, if thee breaks down in the night, 
and I’lljump.” To most of the passengers 
I found it was as novel asto me. Going 
through the locks, we were sadly jolted, 
and jostled against the sides of the cabin. 
We could hear the dishes rattle in the 
dining cabin, and now and then a child 
who had been piled upon the highest shelf, 
and forgotten he was not in his own 
“trundle bed,”’ went thump upon the carpet, 
and a right musical serenade ensued. No 
other harm was done, and in laughter and 
in jokes and children’s crying, with an ac- 
casional fretful remark upon the absurdity 
of travelling with children, from those 





never blessed with these home comforts, 





the night wore away. This night was , 
sample of the whole, excepting that - 
grew accustomed to it, and could slee 
without turning over, and with a compara. 
tive feeling of safety. The sameness of 
the days was relieved by reading, sewing 
walking upon the tow-path through some 
of the pleasantest towns upon our route 
or “scratching gravel” as the boatmen 
termed it. Passed through Schenectady 
Utica, Rochester, Locksport, and many 
other interesting places, of which we could 
scarce get more than a “ bird’s eye view,” 
The captain was uniformly obliging, atten. 
tive, and gentlemanly, and had always at 
command a fund of anecdotes and wit with 
which to enliven our tedious way. 
To-morrow we are to land at Buffalo 
then take a steam-boat, and when we have 
crossed the Lake I will give you some ac. 
count of that. SELINA, 
Seabrook, N. H., Jan. 19, 1854. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


In a small, quiet chamber, there lay on 
his couch of pain, a youthful but patient 
sufferer. From the window, one might 
look on the winding stream, the gentle ' 
hill and the distant forest. The suffering 
youth seated before it, for days and weeks, 
had loved to watch the varying aspect of 
nature. He had seen the flowers of sum- 
mer fading one by one as the fruits of au- 
tumn ripened. He had seen the forest fo- 
liage assume its changeful hues, and had 
followed with watchful eye the first yellow 
leaf that floated from its native bough, till 
it rested on the earth. He had learned 
the lesson of his own mortality. 

At length his strength began to fail— 
no longer he stood before the window, or 
sat in his accustomed seat. As day by 
day his weakness increased, the light of 
day became too strong, and the curtain of 
his darkened room remained unlifted. The 
sombre rays of the declining sun illumined 
with mellow radiance the autumn land- 
scape. The wind rustled the sere and yel- 
low leaves, which lay in heaps along the 
roadside. It was aseason when the aspect 
of nature well accorded with a scene of 
tender interest which the same hour wit- 
nessed. 

Within his darkened chamber, were 
standing a group of friends. They were 
gathered there, not to speak familiar and 
accustomed words, but to look silently on. 
A snow white napkin covered the stand. 
On it had been placed bread and wine, em- 
blematic of the Last Supper. The man of 
God, a faithful minister and affectionate 
pastor, was standing before it, and in low 
accents, invoking the blessing of the Father 
and the presence of the Redeemer. 

It seemed the prayer was answered, s0 
delightful, so heavenly was the scene. The 
baptismal rite was pronounced, as the holy 
man dipped his hand in pure water, and 
placed it on the brow of the youthful chris- 
tian. An angelic smile played on his coun- 
tenance, as the consecrated bread and wine 
were presented, and in his own hand were 
held the broken emblems of his Savior’s 
death. 

Once more prayer was offered and thanks 
returned. Friends were ready to depart, 
yet lingered gladly to listen to the words 
of one who had thus professed his interest 
in the atoning sacrifice of Christ. 

‘It is well,’ he said, ‘I am content. 
Once I thought it hard to see my cherished 
hopes laid low. Not so now. I go to 
claim an inheritance beyond the skies. I 
desired to profess my love to Christ. My 
wish has been gratified, and I am ready to 
go. Farewell till I meet you in the spirit 
land.’ 

In stillness all left the hallowed cham- 
ber save the parents and a sister, who sti 
watched beside his bed. Not long they 
watched. Already his feet had passed the 
brink of Jordan. Soon its waters closed 
above him. The voice that often and ten- 
derly besought them to love the Savior, 
was silent; the hand that affectionately 
pointed them to the Lamb of God, was 
motionless; the soul that loved, and beam- 
ed so brightly from his earnest, kindling 
eye, as he spoke of Calvary, had fled. All 
was still, all was gone, save the memory 0! 
him who thus early had passed away from 
earth. W. H. Ke 
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Natural Sistorp. 
ANECDOTES OF THE FOX. 


The fox is of all animals the most cun- 
sing. In the nobler quality of sagacity, 
ye is perhaps inferior to his relative, the 
dog, or to the elephant; but both of these 
must yield the palm to him in that peculiar 
trait which we call cunning. This is not 
always a bad quality, for it is frequently 
employed to defeat evil intentions, and 
oftener still for mere amusement; but it 
is seldom that cunning may be ranked with 
the virtues. We say of a man who re- 
grts to all manner of trick to secure his 
objects, that he is wily, or that he is “‘as 
cunning as a fox.” 

The fox is one of the most abundant of 
the four-footed animals. He is found in 
nearly every part of the globe, and wears 
,coat of different colors in different lo- 
calities, “ Sometimes he appears in a suit 
of glossy black ; again heis found in a red 
coat, a yellow jacket, or a grey mantle; 
while in far northern regions, he dons a 
robe of white, as if he were the most inno- 
cent creature in the world. 

He is noteasily tamed, and hence there 
are not half so many entertaining stories 
told about him, as there are about more do- 
mesticanimals. He loves his freedom too 
yell, and is too fond of committing depre- 
dations among the poultry, to be content 
tobe petted in the house. Nor would he 
bea very agreeable companion, although 
itmust be allowed that he is not an ill- 
looking fellow with his soft grey or reddish 
coat, his bright eye and his bushy tail. 

He is very rapacious, constantly seeking 
what he may devour, and seldom disdain- 
ing anything in the shape of fish, flesh or 
fowl, which he can lay his paws on. Heis 
fond of rabbits—epicure that he is! and 
displays his cunning in the manner in 
which he takes them prisoners. Instead 
of entering the hole which leads to their 
burrowing-place, he saves himself the 
trouble of digging his way along, by scent- 
ing the track of the rabbit above the 
ground till he reaches the spot where it 
hides, when he digs down, and falls upon 
his victim suddenly. 

The foxis very fond of grapes, and in 
the fables of Esop there is a familiar story 
of one who came one day to a vine hang- 
ing full of delicious-looking fruit. The 
fox made great exertions to reach them, 
but finding it impossible, he consoled him- 
self by saying that they were miserable, 
sour things, and not worthhaving. Ithas 
become, from this fable, quite a proverb, 
when a thing is beyond our reach, to say 
“the grapes are sour.” 

There is another story, of equal truth, 
told of this animal. One day, a fox, who 
was distinguished among his fellows by 
the size of his “‘ brush,”’ (a name given by 
hunters to his bushy tail,) was so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into a trap, from which he 
contrived to escape, with a sad ioss, how- 
ever, the loss of his tail! The cunning 
tascal, while he was deploring his misfor- 
tune, conceived of a plan to make it turn 
out to his credit. He was an influential 
fox,and he resolved to try what eloquence 
could do among his fellows. So, after 
some days of concealment, he made his ap- 
pearance among his tribe, and reported 
that he had been abroad, where, he said, 
the fashion was to wear no tails; and he 
earnestly counselled his brethren to adopt 
the fashion, as he had already done! But 
the cunning of one was not a match for 
the cunning of many, who loudly protested 
that they did not approve the fashion, and 
did not believe their brother would do so, 
ifhe had not first lost his tail in a trap! 

A naturalist relates that a fox lost one 
of his fore feet in a trap, and made his es- 
tape. Some two years afterward, he was 
Wearthed by some dogs, but instead of 
tunning, asis usual with the hunted fox, 
he waited until each dog came up to him, 
and then jumped suddenly over him.— 

en he was taken, after repeating this 
Tuse several times, it was discovered that 
=" but three feet, and could not run 
Well, 

The same writer tells an anecdote of an- 
other fox who wanted very much to secure 
thare for his breakfast. He says that he 
‘aw him stealing along the edge of a plan- 
tation, and looking very cautiously over 
the wall at some hares which were feeding 

ere. He was too cunning to give them 
chase, for he knew that they would escape 











him in flight; so he resolved to try strata- 
gem. He stretched himself out at full 
length, close to a gap in the wall, which 
one or more of the hares might pass on 
leaving the field. His anxiety for a meal 
prompted him now and then to rise up and 
peep over the fence; but most of the time 
he laid motionless, not even stirring when 
two or three hares left the field at another 
gap not many feet removed. At length 
two approached his place of ambush. As 
they passed the gap, he sprung up like a 
flash of lightening, and, seizing one of 
them, killed it immediately. Hs was mak- 
ing off boldly with his breakfast, when a 
rifle-ball suddenly put a stop to his course. 

In a fox-chase which took place in Ire- 
land, Reynard was hard pushed, and made 
for a high wall, over which he sprang, and 
crouched beneath it; and, while the hounds 
which took the leap after him dashed for- 
ward in full cry, he quietly leaped back 
again and made his escape! 

In another Irish chase, the fox was so 
hotly pursued that he sprang to the roof 
ofa cabin, and, mounting the stone chimney 
looked calmly down upon the hounds.— 
One of these, however, made after him so 
resolutely, that Reynard had to plunge 
down the chimney to escape his clutches. 
He descended into the lap of an old wo- 
man, who thought the visitant came from 
quite an ill-famed quarter, and, shrieking 
with affright, we ths into one corner of the 
hut, while the fox retreated to another.— 
When the hunters came up and entered 
the cabin, they found the fox grinning at 
the woman, and they took him alive. 

In the picture gallery of the New York 
Crystal Palace, there is a very amusing 
picture, called, upon the catalogue, ‘* The 
Fox and the Crow.” It tells its own story, 
and servesto illustrate our theme. A fox 
is lying on his back, apparently dead, his 
feet sticking up stiffly into the air, while 
two crows are approaching him. One of 
them is almost near enough to peck him; 
and we almost expect, while looking: at the 
cunning creature, to see him spring up and 
catch the unwary birdin his jaws. A good 
name for this picture would be ‘“* The Fox 
playing ’Possum.”—[ School Fellow. 











7 Nursery. 
THE UNGRATEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


There was once a little girl whose name 
was Mary. Her father died before she 
could remember, so she never knew how 
pleasant it is to siton papa’s knee, to run 
and meet him when he comes home to tea, 
and to hear the kind ‘How is my little 
daughter?’ from his lips. No, her father 
was with the bright angels in heaven, and 
the form she would have loved was moul- 
dering away in the tomb. But little Mary 
had friends ; God always takes care of the 
fatherless child, for he has promised to do 
so in his Holy Word. Her mother was 
very tender of the little one who lay upon 
her bosom ; and though she was ever busy 
in providing their daily bread, she had al- 
ways a cheerful, pleasant word to say to 
poor Mary who would never know a fath- 
er’s voice. 

This little girl lived, till she was not 
quite three years old, in the dusty town, 
when a kind uncle whose home was among 
the green fresh hills of the country, came 
one winter day to her mother’s little room, 
and talked so winningly to the fatherless 
child, that she has never forgotten those 
looks and tones, though she is now almost 
ten times as old as she was then. Well, 
this good uncle said to Mary’s mother,— 
‘“* Sister, we have a comfortable, happy 
home, and we want you and your little 
daughter to share it with us. We have 
cows, and horses, and sheep, and apples, 
and everything pleasant and useful about 
us, and we would love to make room for 
you and Mary atour table.’ Tears of gra- 
titude filled the widow’s eyes, as she said 
with a glad heart, ‘ We will love to come.’ 
So when the snow melted away, and the 
birds began to sing, the good uncle took 
Mary and her mother to their new home. 
Very kind were they all to the little stran- 
ger, and as she was the only child in the 
family, they spoiled her a little by their 
indulgence. She loved her aunt and cou- 
sins, but better than all did she love her 
uncle, who always called her his sweet 
daughter, and never came into the house 
without an affectionate kiss for his little 
neice. She used to wander with him all 














over the large farm—sometimes to give the 
sheep their allowance of salt, when she 
would clap her hands and laugh to see 
them all run bleating, as her uncle called 
‘Nan, Nan ;’—sometimes to help gather 
the red and yellow apples, picking them 
up and putting them into baskets, which 
were emptied into a large cart, and drawn 
by the oxen to the house :—sometimes to 
‘tumble about on the sweet smelling hay,’ 
and ride tothe barn on the high load ;— 
sometimes to see them ‘clean up’ the 
grain with the old-fashioned fanning mill, 
which sent the chaff to the winds, and ga- 
thered the bright clean wheat into a large 
pile on the smooth barn floor. Often 
would she sit beside this dear uncle at 
‘husking time,’ and help, in her small way, 
to strip the covering from the golden ears. 

Well, as you see, God provided a father 
for little Mary in this kind uncle, whom I 
suppose she loved just as wellas she would 
have loved her own father, had he lived. 
And a happy home she had on that beauti- 
ful farm. She used to play with the fishes 
in the brook, the chickens in the yard, and 
the pleasant old gray cat, who would sit 
for hours on her lap, while she read little 
stories in herbooks. She would sit and 
dream away under the old trees while the 
summer wind fanned her brow; and she 
would frolic with the good-natured dog, in 
the big snow-drifts, till her tippet was 
covered with sparkling frost. Thus time 
glided on, and Mary grew to be a large 
girl, while her uncle’s step was not quite 
so firm, and the white hairs were scattered 
among his black locks. 

Mary was, on the whole, a very happy 
little girl, but she sometimes did wrong. 
Let me tell you about one time; and this 
is why I have told you all the rest, that 
you might better understand this. 

On a beautiful hill back of the house 
where Mary’s uncle lived, there was a sugar 
orchard. Shall I tell what that is? It 
is a number of maple trees standing to- 
gether by themselves; and when the first 
breath of spring is felt, and the buds begin 
to swell, openings are made through the 
bark of each tree, and spouts or conductors 
are placed in, to convey the sap into 
buckets. When these are filled, they are 
emptied into hogsheads, and from them 
into huge kettles where the sap is boiled 
for a long time, until it becomes delicious 
maple sugar. As I was saying, there was 
a sugar orchard near Mary’s uncle’s, and 
a shanty where the hogsheads were kept, 
and where there was a place for making a 
fire, and boiling down the sap in the large 
kettles. This was called the ‘ sugar works.’ 
Nothing delighted Mary more than the 
sugar-making, and she used to stay all day, 
to watch the fires and see the men gather 
the sap, and once and a while she would 
have a cup of the rich syrup in the kettles, 
sometimes she would take a book and fill 
up the time by reading. 

One day she went up the hill with her 
uncle, who did not feel very well; but the 
men were busy about some other necessary 
work, and some one must attend to the 
buckets, or the sap would run over and be 
wasted. “Twas quite a long way from the 
house to the sugar works, and Mary’s un- 
cle was so tired that he was obliged to sit 
down and rest; but she was as active as a 
little bird, and her cheeks were flushed 
with health. Asthey sat together on a 
log, he said, ‘There, I have forgotten to 
bring the bailed bucket, to gather the sap 
with; one is here, but the otheris at the 
house. Come daughter, run down and 
getit; you are younger than I.” Mary 
looked at her uncle’s face; it was pale, and 
she knew he was tired; and she knew, too, 
that it would be no burden for her to go 
down to the house and bring up the bucket, 
for her frame was full of life, and she loved 
to bound over the path. But an evil 
spirit seemed to have taken possession of 
her mind; she refused to go. Her uncle 
looked at her with a surprised, reproachful 
face, and then rose and slowly took his 
way towards the house. Mary sat stilland 
watched him. She remembered all his 
kindness, and she would have given any- 
thing to recall the last few moments; but 
she was too proud to run after him, ask his 
forgiveness and let him rest while she 
should go for the bucket. No; there she 
sat as wretched as she could be, till she 
saw her dear uncle come back; and she 
remained for a long time sitting on the log, 
watching him as he went slowly from one 
tree to another, emptying the buckets, till 








the two he carried were filled, when he 
would come to the shanty and pour the sap 
into the hogsheads. This he did for seve- 
ral times without noticing Mary at all.— 
At length he came up to her, and spoke 
kindly, as if nothing had happened. But 
she was unhappy and soon went home, 
where she kept herself, filled with remorse 
because she had grieved so dear a friend. 
But she never asked her uncle’s forgiveness, 
though she thought a great deal about her 
fault. How wicked was her pride! A 
long time after, when Mary was grown up, 
she told her uncle how unhappy that act 
of ingratitude had made her. But he had 
forgotten the occurrence, for he would not 
cherish unkind feelings towards his beloved 
neice. But Mary never forgot. A few 
years after, she was called from her new 
home which Providence had given her, to 
that uncle’s death-bed. When she reach- 
ed the door, they told her he had just 
breathed his last. She opened the door 
of his room, and there he lay, just as the 
great conqueror had left him—silent, with 
closed eyes. Poor Mary ! her first thought 
was of that ungrateful refusal! and after- 
wards, when she looked for the last time 
on those pale features, that reproachful 
look rose before her. 

Years have passed, and little Mary is a 
woman, with two daughters by her side, 
but she still remembers that bright spring 
morning, when a shadow fell on her mem- 
ory, which death only will remove. 

She has a caretully preserved lock of 
grey hair, which belonged to her best earth- 
ly friend except her mother, and whenever 
she looks at it, the memory of that morn- 
ing brings a load to her heart, and a_ tear 
to her eye. 

This isa true story, and the writer is 
little Mary, and she begs her young friends 
to be careful how they multiply such sor- 
rowful remembrances for their future lives. 


[N. ¥. Obs. 











Benevolence. 
THE NEW SLED. 


‘Mother, here is my new sled,’ said a 
rosy-cheeked little fellow, tugging his sled 
into the housein order to show it to his 
mother, ‘ and the first thing it shall do is 
to go an errand for you. What do you 
want me to fetch you from the store? And 
the next thing it shall do, shall be to carry 
Alice to ride. She’s a little girl, and 
would like aride on my new sled, I dare 
say. Would it not please her dearly, mo- 
ther? After that I’ll go on the hill, and 
slide with the boys.’ 

This is one of the best order of exercises 
for a new sled that I ever heard of, and I 
wish every boy to mark it. First and fore- 
most was Jamie’s sled to be used to help 
his mother, then to give delight to his lit- 
tle sister, and not until lastly did he mean 
to use it for his own special amusement. 
I venture to say, most boys would have 
begun with themselves first, would they 
not? Mother and sister would have come 
last, or not at all, or perhaps only a grudg- 
ed share in the new sled; as for instance, 
When you came home from sliding down 
hill, your mother shou'd ask you to go an 
errand for her, and you would have said 
‘ how tired you were,’ or asked ‘ if to-mor- 
row would not do,’ and wished ‘ some body 
else would go errands.’ Or if your sister 
had said, ‘O take mea little ride on your 
new sled,’ you might have roughly answer- 
ed, ‘It’s my sled ; I shan’t take girls on it,’ 
or some unkind answer like this, which 
boys are too apt to make. 

Butdo you think this would have been 
the best way to enjoy your sled? No, I 
think not. James had learned the true se- 
cret of taking the greatest amount of en- 
joyment with his, and that was not begin- 
ning with himself first. There is a great 
sale of sleds about this time, and I hope 
every boy who reads this will try James’ 
way of enjoying his. 








- KINDNESS TO ENEMIES. 

There are many who will endure any hard- 
ship, make any exertion, bear any sacrifice for 
their friends—for whom they can never do 
enough—but towards their enemies they are 
unkind, implacable, and resentful. The man 
who has injured them they can never forgive ; 
for him they have no kindness, but hold him 
in contempt, aversion, and neglect. But Chris- 
tianity requires a higher and more disinterested 
virtue than this, for it commands us to be kind 
to our enemies. : 
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AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 7. 


The village of Suncook is very pleasant, 
presenting quite a flourishing and business- 
like appearance. The Suncook river runs 
through it, or rather bounds the town of Pem- 
broke on the south east, and furnishes many 
valuable water privileges. There are several 
manufactories in this place, where cotton cloth 
ismade. As we passed through the village, 
amusing ourselves with looking at the resi- 
dences, trees, displays in the shop windows, 
&c., we saw in one of them a picture frame, 
which was so exceedingly pretty that it attract- 
ed my attention. The frame made very simply 
was covered with grapes, leaves, flowers, stems, 
&c., made of leather cut into the desired forms, 
after which it was nicely varnished, and the 
whole effect was prettier thananything of the 
kind I had previously seen. I stepped in to 
inquire the price, when a young lady came for- 
ward, to whom, although an entire stranger, I 
was at once attracted. She was not handsome, 
but there was in her face the blending of intel- 
lect and softness, a spirit and delicacy which I 
have seldom before seen. I was glad that I 
called, for when I asked my simple question 
she answered it ina manner which made me 
feel that it was a pleasure for her to do so, and 
as I left she said “ You must call again,” with 
so much genuine friendship, that I could not 
help feeling that if every person engaged in 
shops and stores would adopt that kindly heart- 
felt appearance of desiring to please, they 
would have many and more profitable custom- 
ers. I have long known that a word of kind- 
ness is never lost, and certainly the effect it 
has upon one’self would be sufficient compen- 
sation even if we received no other reward.— 
We walked on through rather an uninteresting 
country, yet to me itseemed delightful, for the 
little incident just mentioned, had flung sun- 
shine over every object, and I was prepared to 
see beauty even “in stones.” By and by the 
landscape improved, bold crags, and cliffs rose 
occasionally to view on the right and left of 
thrifty villages. Around these a river wound 
its course, presently lost amid the pine forests, 
to reappear again at intervals. OVer all, the 
bright sun cast his cheering beams, which cal- 
led forth many a sweet song from many a 
grove. Ascending a hill we came in sight of 
the residence of our relative, nestled in the val- 
ley. Here we met friends whom we had not 
seen for years, and prepared to enjoy that luxu- 
ry- of soul, which is always experienced in 
communing with long absent but dearly loved 
friends. One of our relatives, although nearly 
arrived at the age of fourscore, was still as 
energetic as ever. His tall figure was a little 
bowed, but his eye, that index of the soul, 
shone forth with an undiminished lustre which 
told that the mind within stil: retained its pris- 
tine vigor. He had seen much of the world, 
and the men who inhabited it, and knowing 
that his retentive memory held fast what it had 
gathered, in times past, I prepared as I had an- 
ticipated, to enjoy a rich treat. My expecta- 
tions were fully realized, and as I listened 
hour after hour to the stories which he poured 
forth for my amusement, of transactions which 
had occurred in his professional career, and the 
recollections of persons whom he had known, I 
felt fully repaid for having travelled more than 
a hundred miles to see him. 

My uncle had seen and shaken hands with 
five of our Presidents, and had been well ac- 
quainted with a number of our revolutionary 
officers, also several of the Signers of the De- 
clararion of Independence. “ Ah!” said he, 
“ there was Jackson, a noble man; firm in his 
integrity, true to himself and to his country, 
but not then fully appreciated. The last time 
I grasped his hand, he said to me, ‘ Farewell, 
if we never meet here again, I trust we shall 
meet once more in that world where partings 
are known no more.’ And Taylor too, what a 
pity that he could not have lived to show to 
the world what an upright man he was, ‘but 
though dead he still lives.” 

He spoke of Webster, as of one he had 
known and loved. “Why,” said he, “he has 
again and again visited my father, and I never 
met him that the cordial grasp of his hand did 
not warm my heart. He could sympathize 
with all, he had ever a kindly word for the 
child, for the youth, and for the old man of 
gray hairs! He could never look upon a beauti- 











ful landscape, or fields waving with grain, that 
he did not bless God for allowing him to live 
in a world so teeming with beauty. And there 
is Pierce, I have known him from a boy, he was 
a good boy, and he will bea good man, for the 
child is father of the man.” 

He spoke of John Hancock, and of his excel- 
lencies, and in the course of conversation an 
anecdote was related by a lady present, whose 
mother was one of the parties concerned. It 
seems that Mr. Hancock was very fond of chil- 
dren, and always listened to their remarks 
with the same politeness and attention, as when 
older persons were speaking, very justly ob- 
serving, that, if they were not treated politely 
when they were children, they would never 
learn to treat others with politeness, when 
they were older grown. Thus it seems that 
one day, when on a visit to this lady’s grand- 
mother, her mother, a little girl, (with whom 
the governor had often played, and whose love 
he had won) being desirous of gratifying her 
friend, and very naturally supposing that he 
would like what she liked, ran into the yard 
with great glee, to catch some chickens, which 
with their mother, had just been presented her, 
and which she valued more than any of her 
other possessions. The old hen with true mo- 
therly instinct, fearing that her cherished pro- 
geny were about being taken from her, flew at 
the child. pushing and pecking her with all 
her power, until the little one, dreadfully ter- 
rified, fell to the earth, and the chickens nearly 
all escaped from her apron, but still the merci- 
less hen pecked and beat on, determined that 
none of her brood should be molested. The 
governor espying the state of things from the 
window, immediately rushed forth to the res- 
cue; and said the lady, it was for a long time 
a doubtful case whether the parent hen, or the 
governor would gain the victory, for she aimed 
her blows at his face, which he was repeatedly 
» liged to shield with his hand. At length, 
1owever, the little girl was picked up, the 
chickens restored to their mother, and the 
governor succeeded in pacifying his little 
trembling friend, who however, said her mo- 
ther, sighed for a Jong time in her sleep that 
night. For years after the little one consider- 
ed hens, particularly old ones, very formidable 
animals. When this child had become a wo- 
man, the governor frequently laughed with her 
over the battle which they had fought togeth- 
er. EsTELLe. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Ashburnham, Ms., Jan. 30, 1854. 


Mr. N. Willis, dear sir—When I paid for 
the last year’s Companion, [ told you when the 


year came round to stop it, and accordingly it. 


did not come last week. My daughter went to 
the place where it was left, and did not find it. 
She came home and said, “ Father, have you 
stopped the Youth’s Companion ?” and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. I thought if my chil- 
dren thought so much of the Companion, I 
would send you one dollar for another year. I 
have taken the Youth’s Companion more than 
twenty years, and have much hope it will be 
profitable for my children. Icannot tell but I 
read it myself with a great deal of pleasure, 
and hope your life will be spared for a long 
time to edit that good little paper. 
Yours with respect, George Ruskwoop. 


Long Meadow, Ms. Jan. 30, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have tsken the 
Youth’s Companion for a long time in my own 
name, and in my brother’s name, and [ have 
been much interested in the paper. I feel as 
if l could’nt do without it. I think it is doing 
a great deal of good, and my father and mother 
are as fond of reading it as myself. Iwish you 
much success in all of your undertakings. 
Yours very truly, Anna L. CHanDLer. 











So read a little one. What was it? My 
heart answered, ‘O, how many such things 
there are.’ 

Your hard bargain with that foreigner, the 
other day, was a thing not fit for God to see.— 
You got him to saw your wood for a shilling 
less than the regular price, because he was so 
poor, and could find so little work, that he was 
glad to get the job at the smallest pay. You 
had no pity for him in his misfortune, and even 
took advantage ofhis necessity. You would 
have blushed for it, had a brother man been 
witness to your unworthy chaffering for a few 
cents which rightly belonged to the needy la- 
borer. God saw it. His generous eye be- 
held it. 

When you, prosperous business man, gave 
that large bundle of work to the sickly, care- 


| worn, and broken-hearted widow, and told her 








that you could not afford to give any more than 
eight cents for the shirts, and seven for the 
overalls, because so many wanted employmest 
that you thought you might get them done for 
even less—was that a thing for a bountiful- 
giving God to behold? You would be asham- 
ed of it if there were not so many others who 
do the like to keep you in countenance. I 
heard the poor needle-woman say, that when 
she did so much for so little money, she felt 
that you were unjust. Her heart went up to 
God against you.—[.4m. Mess. 
——=__——_ 


GOING THE RIGHT WAY TO WORK. 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Cottle were 
travelling together in a party, and it became a 
matter of importance to remove the collar from 
the neck of their horse. They all tried their 
skill and learning, till they seemed more like- 
ly to pull the animal’s head off than his collar. 
Whereupon a servant-girl stepped up, saying, 
** La, master, you don’t go the right way to 
work ;” and, slipping the collar round to bring 
the widest part of the collar over the thickest 
part of the head, it came off in a twinkling, to 
the amazement of the three philosophers, who 
saw only magic in it. 
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WHO HAD THE DAUGHTER’S PORTION. 


A gentleman who was collecting money to 
spread the knowledge of God, called at the 
house of a poor widow who had just lost her 
only child, a beloved daughter. She received 
him gladly, and when his errand was made 
known, handed him a sum of money so large 
that it greatly surprised him, and he could not 
help hesitating to take it. . ‘ Indeed, you must 
take it all” was her reply. ‘I had laid it up 
as a portion for my little daughter, and I am 
determined that He who has my daughter shall 
have her portion also.’ 

-—— > 
BE CONTENT.® 

There was a boy who only wanted a marble. 
When he had the marble, he only, wanted a 
ball; when he had a ball, he only wanted a 
top; when he had a top, he only wanted a 
kite: and when he had marble, ball, top, and 
kite, he was not happy. 

There was a man who only wanted money. 
When he had money, he only wanted a house ; 
when he had a house, he only wanted land; 
when he,had Jand, he only wanted a carriage: 
and when he had money, house, land, and a 
carriage, he wanted more than ever. 

Be content with little; for much will have 
more, all the world over. 


—— 

Be rrru.—Let every Christian boy, or man, 
always remember that there is nothing which 
so commands respect and commends the truth, 
as a firin standing up to his principles. Be 
true to them. Never flinch. Show your 
colors; and thus let everybody know, that as 
for you, you are on the side of God and the 
Bible. 

—_—~@»—4 —- 

Goop For tHe Eyes.—To give brilliancy 
to the eyes, shut them early at night, and open 
them early in the morning; let the mind be 
constantly intent on the acquisition of human 
knowledge, or on the exercise of benevolent 
feelings. This will scarcely ever fail to impart 
to the eyes an intelligent and amiable expres- 
sion. 


—_——»——_ 

BeautiruL Sentiment.—A late poem by 
Alice Carey contains the following beautiful 
stanza, which must touch any heart that has 
lost sight of treasured flowers, which are 
blooming on “ the other side.” 

Even for the dead I will not bind 

My soul to grief,—death cannot long divide ; 
For is it not as if the rose that climbed 

My garden wall had blossomed on the other 

side ? —>—_ 

CuitpHoop.—How beautiful is this simile 
by Walter Scott :— 

“ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 
ee 

A Disrieurep Sovn.—Of all poisons and 
plagues, the deadliest you can admit to your 
heart is gain which fraud has won. The curse 
of the Judge is init; the curse of the Judge 
will never leave it; it is woe, and withering, 
and death to you; it will eat you up as fire; 
it will witness against you.—The Successful 
Merchant. 


——<>—— 
SCRAPS. 


Tue ResemBrance.—Aunt Betsy has said 
many things—among the rest, that a newspa- 
per is like a wife, because every man ought to 
have one of his own. 

A man of a family remarked the other day, 
in our hearing, that on his wedding day he 
thought that life would be all sunshine, but it 
proved all moonshine. 


Why does the cook make mure noise than 
the bell? Because one makes a din, and the 
other a dinner. 


A little child hearing a sermon, and observ- 
ing the minister very vehement in his words 
and gestures, cried out, ‘ Mother, why don’t 
the people let the man out of the box ? 





ee 


“'There’s no telling what a day’l] bring 
forth,’ as Mr. Day said, when Mrs. D, had 


twins. 


‘ Jonathan, did vou ever bet ona horse race? 
‘No, but I’ve seen my Sister Bet on an old 
mare.’ 


The man who attempted to look into the fy. 
ture, had the door slammed in his face, 








THE BEE. 
I love to see 
The busy bee, 

I love to watch the hive; 
When the sun is hot, 
They linger not, 

It makes them all alive. 


God gave them skill, 
And, with good will, 
They to their work attend; 
Each little cell 
Is shaped so well, . 
That none their work can mend. 





Now in, now out, 
They move about, 
Yet all in order true; 

Each seems to know 
Both where to go, 
And what it has to do. 


Mid summer heat, 
The honey sweet 
It gathers while it may, 
In tiny drops, 
And never stops 
To waste its time in play. 


I hear it come, 
I know its hum ; 
It flies from flower to flower ; 
And to its store 
A little more 
It adds, each day and hour. 


Just so should I 
My heart apply, 

My proper work to mind: 
Look for some sweet 
In all I meet, 

And store up allI find. 


A CHILD'S MORNING THOUGHTS, 


Happy birds are on the wing; 

Hark! how loud and sweet they sing; 
See that speck upon the sky, 

Tis a lark—I saw her fly. 

Happy birds! I’m happy too! 

I will skip and sing with you. 


But, before I run to play, 

Let me not forget to pray 

To Him who kept me through the night 
Woke me with the morning light; 
Gives me life, and health, and food 

Fills my soul with every good. 


Lord, may every morning sun 
See a better life begun! 

May I love and serve Thee more 
Than I ever did before! 

In my work and in my play, 

Be thou with me, Lord, to-day! 


KINDNESS. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 





He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 


He passed again, and lo, the well 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside. 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 
Sweeter than the songs of thrushes, 
When the winds are low ; 
Brighter than the spring-time blushes, 
Reddening out of snow, - 
Were the voice and cheek so fair, 
Of the little girl at prayer. 
Like a white lamb of the meadow, 
Climbing through the light ; 
Like a priestess in the shadow 
Of the temple bright, 
Seemed she saying, “ Holy One! 
Thine, and not my will be done !” 


ee 
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